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‘A loaf of bread,’ the Walrus said hint mena cet TR i 
‘Is what we chiefly need: . 7 TSS Skee 2 Roe at S| 
Pepper and vinegar besides RY Pca ie. Cea Bee oN 
Are very good indeed— é Faas ag ree 
Now, if you’re ready, oysters dear, & dard atae 
We will begin to feed.’ ; : eet etal he 
é | . Lewis, Carroll. 
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BOOKS WHICH CHARM. 


OOOO. 


Now ready, beautifully bound, 5s., an ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 


TIMOTHY’S QUEST. Containing a Collotype Por- 
trait oF Mrs. Wiggin, and 84 Drawings by Oliver Herford. Cheap Edition, 25. 6a. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


IN THE pozy HOURS. By Agnes Repplier. This 


Volume is uniform with ‘ Essays i in Idleness,’ ‘ Essays in Miniature,’ ‘ Points of 
View,’ and ‘ Books and Men. 


THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. By Thomas Bailey 


AupricH. Special Holiday Edition. With 9 Full-page and 56 Text Illustra- 
tions by B, Frost. ,Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, finely printed, and bound in 
attractive style, 6s. 


PAVING THE WAY. A Romance of the Australian 
Bush. By Simpson NEwLanp, Ex-Treasurer of South Australia. . Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo. attractively bound, 3s. 6d. 

WHEN CHARLES THE FIRST WAS KING. A 
Yorkshire Romance, 1632-1649. By J.S. FLETCHER. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*,* This work has been called the ‘Lorna Doone’ of Yorkshire. 


Spectator.—‘ It is quite worthy of a place beside the two romances—Walter 
Besant’s ‘‘ Dorothy Foster,” and Canon Doyle’s “‘ Micah Clarke.’’* 


ARTFUL ANTICKS. By Oliver Herford. Small 


4to. cloth gilt, 6s. A delightful Holiday Volume for the Young, being a collec- 
tion of humorous juvenile Poems, with clever Illustrations on each page. 


NAPLES AND ITS ENVIRONS. By C.E. Clement. 


Demy 8vo. with 20 beautiful Photogravures of views and objects of interest, 
handsomely bound and protected in cloth box, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE WITCH OF THE JUNIPER WALK, and 


other Fairy Tales. By Mrs. Frank May. Post 8vo. 17 illustrations, cloth 
gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


POLLY OLIVER’S PROBLEM. A Story for Girls. 


By Mrs. Wiccin. Second Edition. ‘Imperial 16mo. 8 Illustrations, hand- 
somely bound, 5s. 

Scottish Leader.— No page will be skipped: 
at last found a successor.’ 


NO HEROES. By Blanche Willis Howard, Author 


of “A Battle and a Boy,’ ‘Guenn,’ ‘Ome Summer,’ &c. Tinipeiial: 16mo. Il]lus- 
trated, cloth extra, 2s, 6d, 


GAY & BIRD, 5 CHANDOS STREET, STRAND. 
Importers of American Books. 


Special Agents cg ae Sale of PUBLICATIONS of HOUGHTON, 
FFLIN, & CO., Boston, U.S.A. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF R. L. STEVENSON. 
Ready this Day. Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 25. 6d. 


IN STEVENSON’S SAMOA. 


By MARIE FRASER. 


surely Louisa Alcott has 





LONDON : 


GENERAL SIR JOHN ADYE'S RECOLLECTIONS. Fee eee 
Nearly Ready. With Illustrations by the Author. | Demy 8vQ, Ts Tepes ye 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MILITARY LIFE, 
By General Sir Joun Apyp, G.C.B., R.A., late Governor of Gibraltar. 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR N. S. SHALER. ' 
Now Ready. With Illustrations. Royal 8vo. ros 64., net. 


SEA AND LAND: Features of Coas's and. Oceans, 


with Special Reference to the Life of Man.. By N. S, SdALLR, 2 roicsson' Ss 
Geology in Harvard University ; Author of ‘ Aspects of the Earth,’ ‘Nature and 
Man in America,’ &c. 


AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES. By Rupotr 


LEHMANN, Demy 8vo. with Portrait, res. 6d. net, 


TIMES. — ‘We had expected a good deal from Mr. Lehmann’s book, and we 
are not disappointed. It is capital reading.’ 


THE MASK AND THE MAN. By PERcy 


ANDREAE, Author of p Staubope of Chester: a Mystery.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BRITISH WEEKLY. —‘ Very rarely has one the pleasure of lighting upon 
so thoroughly satisfactory a piece of work , To every reader of this excellent 
novel great and illoyes pleasure may confidently be promised. 


NEW STORY BY H. S: MERRIMAN. 
Now Ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 141. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for March, con- 


taining: ‘THE Sowers,’ by Henry Seton Merriman, (Chaps. VII.-IX.; ‘Tue 
Ripe To Yorx’ ; ‘Co.tiectinc Ancestors’ 3 * Liza’ s Lour’; ‘Tur Hiper- 
NIAN HiBERNATING’ ; ‘Two Famity Histories’ ; ‘Home To THER’; ‘ Joun 


Gavin’s AccipENT: A Rustic IpyiL’” 
Fatat RESERVATION,’ by R. O. Prowse. 
Chaps. I, II. 


LONEON * SMITH, ELDER, & ma 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


“PuNCcH’s PROTOTYPES’; ‘and ‘A 
Book IV.—continued. Book V., 



















SOME BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


A. D. INNES. & C 


By LIEUT.-GENERAL McLEOD. INNES, R, Ee V. Cie 


LUCKNOW AND OUDE IN 


MUTINY, A Narrative and a Study. With numerous Mate 
&c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. ue 


BY ROBERT K. DOUGLAS. ee’ 
New and Cheaper Edition, with a Chapter specially written on the Wa 


SOCIETY IN CHINA. A Comple 


Survey, Politieal and Social, of the Present State and R Se 
China. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. ; ; 


BY A, J. BUTLER. 


DANTE: HIS TIMES AND “WORK. 


A Popular Treatise dealing with the great poet. Crown Bvo. ‘cloth, 
gilt top, price 3s. 6d. net. elt 





NOVELS AND STORIKES. 
BY FRANKFORT MOORE. 


TWO IN THE BUSH and OTHERS. 


ELSEWHERE. By the Author of ‘I Forbid the Banns,’ &e. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. LEN 


BY STANLEY WEYMAN, 


MY LADY ROTHA. A Ronee of the 8 


Thirty Years’'War. With Eight Illustrations by JoHN WILLIAMSON, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [284k Thousas 


BY ANTHONY HOPE, 


HALF A HERO. Fifth hd cro 


8vo. cloth, price 65. 





Lonpon: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 & 32 BEDFORD St.< ‘sow 
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| Chatto & Windus’s New Book: 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES BY HENRY STACY MARKS, RA. 
four Photogravure Plates and 126 Facsimiles, 2vols.de my 8vo. cloth pilin 


MY FIRST BOOK. By Roserr Lovurs Srevenson, and Twenty-one o 
Famous AuTHOoRS. With a PReEFAToRY Story by JEROMe K. Jerome a 
185 Illustrations. Small demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. a 

THE:LIFE AND INVENTIONS OF THOMAS A. EDISON. By W. kK ‘ 
and Antonia DicKsoNns With 200 Illustrations. Demy 4to. cloth gilt, x85. 


“MEMOTRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE GONTAUT (Gouvernante to the | 


‘drei ‘of France curing the Restoration), 1773- 1836, 2 vols. bane 8vo. c 
‘extta, 215. 


THIERS’ HISTORY: OF THE CONSULATEAANDETHESEMPIRE 
of FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. Translated by D. ForsEs Coad 
“‘ard Joun Sreppinc. A New Edition, with full Index and 36 St 

Illustrations. Complete in 12 volumes, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 125. each. 
FIAMMARFIGN’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY: a General Description | 


‘Heavens. ‘Trarslated from the French by J. ErLArp Gorz, F.R.A.S. 
‘thrce Plates and 288 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. : 




















New Three-and-Sixpenny Novels. 


VILLAGE TALES AND JUNGLE TRAGEDIES. By B. M. Croxer, A 
of ‘A Family Likeness.’ 


THE MINOR CHORD:. AStory ofa Prima Donna, By J. M. CHAPPLE. — 
THE PHANTOM DEATH, &c. By W. Crark Russet. 
MADAME SANS-GENE. By E. Lepe.rerier. Translated by J. A. 


VILLIERS. 
ORCHARD DAMEREL. By Avan St. Ausyn, 
A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. By L. T. Meapg, 
DOROTHY’S DOUBLE. ByG. A, Henry. 
A DAUGHTER OF TO-DAY. By Sara JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 


RENSHAW FANNING’S QUEST: a Tale of the High Veldt. By Huge 


Mrrrorp, Author of ‘The Gun-Runner, ‘The Luck of Gerard bras 
‘The King’s Assegai,’ &c. ee? 


and ‘Dr, Pascal.’ Translated by E, A. VizeTELLy. 
SAINT ANN’S. By W.E. Norais, Author of ‘The Rogue. 
THE ONE TOO MANY. By E. Lynw Linton, Author of ‘Patricia Kemball.’ 


London CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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‘Sounp, sound the clarion, fill the fife, 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 

One crowded hour of glorious life 

Is worth an age without a name.—Sco/7. 


“IT rutnx it best for men to maintain as a guiding principle 
what is the ultimate fact, namely, that art and literature are, and 
never. can be, more than functions of human life. Lire THEREFORE 


) First. —/. 4. Symonds. 


“To feel mere life a pleasure; to enjoy the moving one’s limbs 

-and exercising one’s bodily powers; to play, as it were, with sun, and 
wind, and rain; to rejoice in satisfying the due bodily appetites ofa 
human animal, without fear of degradation or sense of wrong-doing ; 
yes, and therewithal to be well formed, straight limbed, strongly knit, 
expressive of countenance—to be, in a word, beautiful, also, I claim. 
If we cannot have this claim satisfied, we are poor creatures after 


all’ — Welham Morris. 
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‘Wauatever the hold which the aristocracy of England has on the 
heart of England, in that they are still always in front of her battles, 
this hold will not be enough; -unless they are also in front of her 
Pouce nis ewe 


‘There are good books for the hour, and good ones for all time ; 
bad books for the hour, and bad ones for all time. I must define the 
two kinds before I go farther. The good book of the hour, then—I 
do not speak of the bad ones—is simply the useful or pleasant tall of 
some person whom you cannot otherwise converse with, printed for 
you. Very useful often, telling you what you need to know ; very 


pleasant often, as a sensible friend’s present talk would be. These 


bright accounts of travels; good-humoured and witty discussion of 


question ; lively or pathetic story-telling in the form of novel; firm 


fact-telling, by the real agents concerned in the events of passing 





history ;—all these books of the hour, multiplying among us as educa- 
tion becomes mo re general, are a peculiar characteristic and possession 
of the present age; we ought to be entirely thankful for them, and 


entirely ashamed of ourselves if we make no good use of them. . . . 


‘The weakest romance is not so stupefying as the lower forms of 


religious exciting literature, and the worst romance is not so corrupting — 


as false history, false philosophy, or false political essays. But the best 
romance becomes dangerous, if, by its excitement, it renders the ordinary 
course of life uninteresting, and increases the morbid thirst for useless 
acquaintance with scenes in which we shall never be called upon 
oS ee 
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“Keep the modern magazine and novel out of your girl's way : 
turn her loose into the old library every wet day, and let heralone. She 
will find what is good for her; you cannot: for there is just this differ- 
ence between the making of a girl's character and a boy’ss—you may 
chisel a boy into shape, as you would a rock, or hammer him into it, if 
he be of a better kind, as you would a picce of bronze. But you cannot 
hammer a girl into anything. She grows as a flower does,—she will 
wither without sun; she will decay in her sheath, as the narcissus does, 
if you do not give her air enough; she may fall, and defile her head in 
dust, if you leave her without help at some moments of her life; but 
you cannot fetter her; she must take her own fair form and way, if she 
take any, and in mind as in body, must have always 


“Her household motions light and free 
And steps of virgin liberty.” 


et her loose in the library, I say, as you do a fawn in a field. It 
knows the bad weeds twenty times better than you; and the good 
ones too, and will eat some bitter and prickly ones, good for it, which 
you had not the slightest thought were good.’—/ohn Ruskin. 


‘Anp so, I say it most confidently, the first: intellectual task 
of our age is rightly to order and make serviceable the vast realm 
of printed material which four centuries have swept across our path. 
To organise our knowledge, to systematise our reading, to save, out 
of the relentless cataract of ink, the immortal thoughts of the greatest 
—this is a necessity, unless the productive ingenuity of man 1s to 
lead us at last to a measureless and pathless chaos. To know 
anything that turns up is, in the infinity of knowledge, to know 
nothing, To read the first book we come across, in the wilderness 
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of books, is to learn nothing. To turn over the pages of ten 
thousand volumes is to be practically indifferent to all that is 


OMe ih) tok 


‘Or all men, perhaps the book-lover needs most to be reminded 
that man’s business here is to know for the sake of living, not to 


live for the sake of knowing.—/. Harrison. 
) ‘To give unto them beauty for ashes.’ 
‘Anp they opened another book, which Se dhe Broo of Life.’ 


‘Gatuer ye rosebuds while ye may, 


Old Time is still a-flying’.—Herrcck. 


‘We at Athens are lovers of the beautiful, yet simple in our 
tastes; we cultivate the mind without loss of manliness, —Perzcles, 


For pleasant is this flesh; 
Our soul, in its rose-mesh, 
Pulled ever to the earth, still yearns for rest; 
Would we some prize might hold 
To match those manifold 
Possessions of the brute,—gain most, as we did best! 


Let us not always say 
‘Spite of this flesh to-day 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole!’ 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry ‘All good things 
. Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 
helps soul!’ Sees Robert Browning. ° 
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FOREWORD. 


HE public has decided that reading lists are a fallacy. Vox 
Popult, Vox Det? Perhaps. To read the so-called ‘ Best 
Hundred Books’ would be a heavy tax on the linguistic attainments 
of the reading public, and the best hundred books means the worst 
hundred prigs. What is a prig? A prig is an animal ‘ overfed for 
its size. Evidently this is not to be a list of the best hundred 
books for the worst prigs. What is it to be? It endeavours to 
be a symposium of opinions about books which are too little known, 
with some evidence of ignorance, ‘carefully acquired and studiously 
maintained’ on the part of the public. The public is no better 
informed as to its most readable books than it is as to its greatest 
men. The melancholy of the ordinary publisher is greater than the 
melancholy of Stephen Allard—this when he contemplates the stock 
of books in his warehouse. The public passes by, and in passing says, 
“Give me 777-4its. Thanks; I will take Pearson’s Weekly, tooy 
and Thursday is a day of utmost moment to ‘the young person.’ 
The public won’t stand being preached at, but they willingly accept 
information painlessly imparted. Is it the function of the tradesman 
to amuse the public? We have had enough of the pit-a-pat of 
poor young hearts’ novels about the husband, the wife,—and another, 
why should there not now be a new amusement found in reading 
some of the neglected books, both the old and the new, wherein 
may be discovered just as much cleverness, just as much wit and 
brightness as in books of a baser sort. 
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This is not an. attempt to inflict standard authors upon general 
readers. The term ‘ Standard Authors’ means nothing, for what is 
the standard of the so-called ‘Standard Authors’ that no gentleman’s 
library should be without? It would probably be found that the 
libraries of the most interesting men would show a great lack of 
‘Standard’ authors. The libraries of such men reflect their owners’ 
tastes, and each volume represents, as it should, some mood or fancy. 
Each one must choose for himself and herself, and there can be no 
dictating about the hundred best books, for why stop at a hundred ? 
‘As the American advertiser puts it— 

; HY STOP AT 100 BOOKS? 
Jack THE GtanT (BooksELLER) has the Best Thousand. 
Examine them. 7TH AVENUE, 13TH STREET, N.Y. 

But to choose for one’s self requires knowledge, and knowledge 
comes where there is any enthusiasm, and after knowledge comes 
elective affinity, and we choose our books as by instinct. | What, 
then, 1s the best course to pursue if we are to get the most amuse- 
ment from our books? First; we must know what exists and what 
subjects are of interest to ourselves, and to make this easier is the 
principal purpose of this Circular. But this Circular can only do 
a little. It may make a start. Another purpose it has in endea- 
vouring to show the choice of books favoured’ by many prominent — 
public men, and how they amuse themselves with the authors of 
bygone days. 

Messrs. Hatchard have sent out a letter to several men, 
whose judgment in such matters may be regarded, asking them 
to name any two or three books which they think the reading 
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public would like to know more of. Most of those applied to 
responded ; some spoke modestly of their lack of knowledge, while 
others instructed their secretaries to send stereotyped evasive replies, 
which were very amusing to the person who read them. In 
many cases it is not difficult to trace what are the favourite authors 
of men who read much, and whose judgment is good, and it would 
not be difficult to compile a list of those favourite books of the few 
which are neglected by the many. | 
Lord Rosebery, who is well read in the literature of every 
period, remarked at the last Academy Banquet that Lord Lytton’s 
Pelham was, he thought, a neglected book. Since then, according 
to the newspapers, the Prime Minister has read om Lrown's 
Schooldays for the first time, and was so delighted with it that he 
wrote to the author asking for an autograph copy. No one need be 
surprised to find that Lord Rosebery, in his studious days, eschewed 
such light literature; he is just as capable now of appreciating 
humorous sketches, and it is a most important contribution to a 
theory of neglected books that Lord Rosebery has found so 
prominent a work which he had hitherto been unacquainted with. 
Lord Rosebery is, furthermore, believed, as a good Scotchman 
to be very fond of Lockhart’s ZLz/e of Sir Walter Scott, and he 
thinks, in the abridged form, it is one of the best books which can 
be given to a boy. Now Lockhart’s Sco¢, ranking next to Boswell's 
Johnson in biography, has an absurdly small sale compared with its 
merits; in fact, if it were tested in the libraries of people who pose 
as intelligent individuals, how many would be found to possess a 


complete copy ? 
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At a dinner at Dublin Castle recently, reference was made to a 
passage in Mr. John Morley’s book, Compromise; the drift or meaning 
of the passage was disputed, and Lord Houghton, who was of the 
party, sent for the book from the library, but to the astonishment of 
His Excellency and every one else present, the book was not to be 
found there; what is more, not a single one of Mr. Morley’s works 
was in the collection. How is this for the neglected book? 

In the letters which follow, Sir John Lubbock points out that 
the Classics are lamentably neglected, and he mentions a few of those 
which he thinks conspicuously absent or neglected on the shelves 
of those who have libraries. Sir John Lubbock and M. Renan 
have done more than any one else to make one deserving Classic 
well known. By their aid, 7he Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius is 
now circulated much more widely than hitherto, though by no 
means yet well known enough. It was, however, recently reported 
that in a famous bookshop an American girl, asking for Max 
O’Rell's book on the United States, was scornfully advised that — 
‘Marcus Aurelius was never in the United States. 7 

Mr. Lang, in one ‘of his. Essays, has _ referred) tOqusuam 
entertainment which may be got from Lucian, Herodotus, Horace, 
and Theocritus. Madame Pompadour appears to have been a lover of 
Herodotus much more than the Madame Pompadours of to-day 
are fond of the~ Classics. 

Professor J. Blaikie, in his essay on ‘The Culture of the 
Intellect, says: ‘In politics look to Aristotle, in mathematics to 
Newton, in philosophy to Leibnitz, in theology to Cudworth, in poetry 
to Shakespeare, in science to Faraday. . .. But, of course, while 
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you covet earnestly a familiar acquaintance with all such original 
thinkers and discoverers in the world of thought and action, you will 
feel only too painfully that you cannot always lay hold of them in 
the first stage of your studies. Do not, therefore, despise little 
books; they are for you the necessary lines of approach to the great 
fortress of knowledge, and cannot safely be overleapt.’ 


We believe that George Borrow says somewhere that the life 
of some obscure highwayman is one of the best books in the 
English language. There are scores of such books, which ought to 
be reprinted and widely circulated. Our magazine proprietors might 
well take upon themselves to reprint in their pages some of the 
forgotten treasures which a little trouble would reveal—Edward 
Fitzgerald’s Polonius, Alexander Smith's Dreamthorp, Arnolds 
Friendships Garland, and many more such where copyright difh- 
culties could be got over. 

Here, in a final paragraph, let me thank those who have so 
kindly and so helpfully responded to the circular letter referred to, and 
whose replies are now given. Many have held aloof or have refused to 
comply. Such treatment, I regret to say, came principally from the 
clergy. To large numbers of the clergy the bland shilling and the 
Corybantic tract are their mistaken and only remedies for poverty 
and evil. These remedies result in filling the streets with begging 
impostors and crafty villains. It is by this withholding of sympathy 
that the Anglican Church makes enemies, and alienates those who 


would otherwise be her allies, : A- | cE 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


W. L. COURTNEY, LL.D. 
Editor of the ‘ Fortnightly Review.’ 
DEAR SIRS, 53 Belsize Park, N.W., February 12th, 1895. 


Iam much obliged to you for your letter of December 24th, which you 
may be sure that I shall bear in mind, and if I see my opportunity of recommending 
one or two books, I shall do so with pleasure. For the present I will only 
suggest to the rising generation that they might profitably read Miss Austen's 
novels, and try to discover for themselves the real literary charm which underlies — 
her excessive fondness for unnecessary and trivial detail. The late Professor Jowett 
said some time ago that if a young man or young woman would read Miss Austen 
for diversion and Emerson’s &ssays for profit, the time would assuredly not 


be thrown away. 
Believe me, faithfully yours, W. L. CourRTNEY. 


SIDNEY LEE, 
The Editor of ‘ The Dictionary of National Biography. 
GENTLEMEN, 108 Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W. 


I delayed replying to your note because it raised in my mind some complex 
issues which I hardly felt able to determine. 

The popular taste for current fiction—for fiction fresh from the author’s pen— 
seems to have characterised to an almost identical extent each generation of our 
countrymen and countrywomen for the past century and a half. I am doubtful 
whether the predilection ought to be regarded as a specially distinguishing mark of 
the reading public of our own time. Were it desirable to eradicate it, I do not know 
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that any appreciable effect would be produced by irresponsible recommendations to 
novel-readers, from whatever quarter emanating, to devote increased attention to the 
more serious forms of literature. The public at large must be provided with more 
leisure and a more advanced education in youth before they are fitted for the habitual — 
study of serious literature. The majority, under present conditions, will, if they 
read at all, read with no higher aim than to amuse themselves in an occasional idle 
hour; and provided they imbibe current fiction in moderate draughts, and do not 
drink too deeply of its highly spiced brands, they are not likely to come to much 
harm. That an increase in the ranks of serious readers is desirable, I have every 
reason for admitting, but I doubt my capacity to suggest any practical method 
whereby, as far as the public at bree is concerned, so desirable an end might 
be promoted. 

I agree with you in peeing that in biography or personal memoirs with their 
supplements of personal correspondence, is to be found the only class of literature 
that has any chance of competing with fiction for the favour of the ordinary reader 
who seeks in literature an occasional and a more or less frivolous diversion. Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson might, I imagine, give to any fairly well-educated reader, if he 
were once induced to apply himself to its study, almost as much satisfaction as 
he could derive from any novel. 

Persons of good education and intelligence, who have more spare time at their 
disposal than most of their neighbours, fall, I am aware, victims at times to a morbid 
passion for reading contemporary fiction, and it might possibly be of service to 
suggest in their behalf a remedial course of treatment. Were I called on to prescribe 
for any person thus afflicted, and were I at liberty to apply such gentle coercion as 
falls within the province of the medical practitioner, I would exclude from their notice 
for many months all books but a few biographies which combine a genuine human 
interest with good literary form. To the patient’s library should be admitted, in 
the first instance, in addition to Boswell, only such works as Carlyle’s Lz/e of John 
Sterling and Cromwell, Lockhart’s Life of Scott, Sir George Trevelyan’s Life of 
Macaulay, Mr. Bosworth Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrence, Southey’s Life of 
Nelson, Mr. John Morley’s Life of Burke, or Marbot’s Memoirs. The shortest 
books—-Velson, Stirling, Macaulay—should be attacked first. After those volumes 
had been well digested the regimen might be profitably diversified by excursions 
into the private correspondence of Cowper, Charles Lamb, and Edward Fitzgerald, 
and more prolonged sojourns among the essays of Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, Macaulay, 
Froude, and Mr. Leslie Stephen, should follow, at a later stage of the treatment. 
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Experience proves that it is hopeless to expect the confirmed novel-reader- 
in-excess to interest himself in poetry. His distaste for that branch of 
literature is rarely removable, and must be accepted as inevitable. Should a cure 
be ultimately affected, healthy conditions might be maintained hereafter by resort to 
the stronger meat of history. The historical works of Macaulay and Froude, Mr. 
Lecky and Mr. Gardiner, require from their readers mental efforts far above the 
average efforts exerted by the habitual novel-reader. But no man or woman of good 
education or intelligence, who has been effectually freed from the bondage of a 
morbid passion for fiction, ought to find the needful effort beyond his or her capacity, 
and the exertion of that effort at fairly regular intervals will best keep those who 
have been prone to excess as novel-readers in a healthy frame of mind. 


I am, Gentlemen, yours very faithfully, SIDNEY LEE. 


Mr. Lee’s letter will be recognised as one of the most valuable. He 
writes from exceptionally wide knowledge, both of books and of men. 
Just two years ago Mr. Lee delivered a lecture on ‘The Study of English 
Literature, a few extracts from which, we fee] sure, he will not mind 
our quoting :— 


‘The fashions of small literature and of small literary coteries vary like the 
fashions of ladies’ dresses, and these fashions in our day mainly excite journalistic 
clamour. Great literature has practically no passing fashions. Its characteristics 
are the same now as in the days of Homer.’ 

‘With all the increases in opportunity of buying, of borrowing, and of hearing 
lectures on books, it may fairly be questioned whether the popular taste in literature 
has perceptibly improved of late years. The greatest poets of the past—Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, Wordsworth—have had at every epoch a few but fit admirers. . . . 
I wish to take a hopeful view of the situation, but there are some distressing 
symptoms in the popular literature of our own day which show how much is 
needed to be done yet.’ 
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WALTER BESANT. 
GENTLEMEN, London, W., Jan. 8th, 1895. 

In reply to your letter of Dec. 29th last, I have not directed my atten- 
tion to the subject of your letter, but I will put it aside, and will endeavour to 
meet your views. I think that your aim is extremely interesting and useful. 

I remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
WALTER BESANT. 


Up to the time of going to press no further reply had been received 
from Mr. Besant. 


DEAR SIRS, ARTHUR WAUGH. January 7th, 1895 


I have been very much interested by your letter, especially as it seems 
to me directed towards a most desirable consummation. We live so fast nowa- 
days, and there is so much cant about the newest literary sensations, that very 
few people have time to read and remember the essentially great achievements 
of English literature. Time is consumed in appraising the latest discovery of 
some enterprising editor, and of these new discoveries there is a fresh example 
every day. The popular neglect of Shakespeare, for instance, is enormous; very 
few subscribers to a library could give you a reasonable account of any one of 
his plays. Very recently a lady said to me that she was so fond of 7he 
Merchant of Venice because ‘Mad Margaret’ was so picturesque a character. 
It transpired that she had seen The Merchant and Ruddigore in the same 
week, and hopelessly confused the two! Now this lady considered herself by no 
means uninterested in literature. 

Take also our standard prose-writers. Who nowadays reads Burke? Yet 
he is a master to whom all style must eventually be referred. As for Addison, 
‘the general’ knows no more than his name. One would be surprised to hear 
that the sale of Lamb’s Ava was large; yet how infinitely finer is its enter- 
tainment than you will reap from a wilderness of latter-day essayists ! 

Then there are the poets. I suspect that the much-advertised singers of the 
hour have a livelier circulation than the standard editions of Pope and Goldsmith ; 
and yet the irresponsible rhyming of the younger men would lose nothing in form, 
and acquire much in matter, by the restraining influence of the formal school. 
Wordsworth is unconscionably forgot, and I think no one ever reads Crabbe. 
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But you cannot get a just idea of the development of English letters 
without a tolerable acquaintance with the representative writers of each suc- 
ceeding era; and without some just idea you cannot hope to judge the ‘new 
sensation’ intelligently. The great fault, as it seems to me, is this: we have to 
keep pace with such a rapid output that we lose our sense of perspective and 
proportion. It is difficult not to be over-enthusiastic about contemporary achieve- 
ment, and the moment a writer recognises merit in novelty he is suspected (such is 
the taint that hangs to criticism nowadays) of unworthy motive. It is very hard to 
strike the mean. This alone is certain: if the delightful pursuit of the library is to 
be worth its lantern, we must surely read with a sense of environment. You 
asked me to mention two or three books; I feel inclined to give you the names 
ofahundred. For, indeed, life is not long enough for all the reading we might profit 
by, nor sufficiently restful for the thought it would prompt. It is a thousand pities 
that we must waste on the tedious problem-novel, time that was meant for The — 
Vicar of Wakefield and Jane Austen. But who shall escape the fashion? 


Very faithfully yours, ARTHUR. WAUGH. 


We are extremely regretful in this and in other cases that the number 
of books asked to be named was but two or three. Mr. Waugh might 
have named his whole hundred. From our own experience Burke is a 


much-neglected author. 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


DEAR SIRS, Mulberry Cottage, Boston Road, Brentford, January 3rd, 1895. 


I gladly take a hand in a purpose so noble. Apart, of course, from one’s 
own books, the books that most readily occur to me as having lacked the fuller 
appreciation they deserve are :—Mr. Walter Raymond's Love and Quiet Life, Mr. 
Francis Adams’ 4 Child of the Age, Mr. Ernest Rhys’ 4 Loudon Rose and other 
Poems, Robert Murray’s Poems, edited by Mr. Lang, Mr. Grant Allen’s Post — 
Prandial Philosophy, and Mr. John Eglinton’s 7wo Essays on the Remnant 
(Whaley, Dublin). With such a cryptic title, and so shy a method of publication, 
the author of the last named seems to have been sedulous rather to avoid than attract 
attention to his remarkable little book. Whoso risks upon it the large sum of 
ts. 6@. will, I think, agree with me that it is one of, the finest pieces of quaint, 
humorous, and figured prose written in English for some years. If any one buying 
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Mr. Eglinton’s book on this recommendation, finds himself disappointed, I will 
gladly buy his copy at half price. 

One or two books in my list, such as Love and Quiet Life and A Child of the 
A ge, have received a certain. amount of recognition from the critics, but nothing like 
the recognition they merit. You will best know how they have sold. 


Yours sincerely, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 





RICHARD H. HUTTON. 
| Editor of the ‘Spectator. 
DEAR Sirs, Crossdeep Lodge, Twickenham, January 7th, 1895. 

I am by no means master of all the important works on the Tractarian 
Movement, but of the more recent ones I should have thought the Life of Mr. 
W.G Ward, by Mr. Wilfrid Ward (Macmillans), from the Roman Catholic point of 
view, and Dean Church’s Oxford Movement (also Macmil lans),from the Anglican 
point of view, the most important. I have been disappointed in finding the Lzfe and 
Letters of Dean Church (also Macmillans) to have so little bearing on the subject. 
Of course, of the older works, Cardinal Newman’s 4Zologia, and the letters of 
Cardinal Newman, while still in the Anglican Church, are indispensable. I am 
sorry that my own reading on the subject is so imperfect that I cannot give any 
better answer. 

Believe me, dear Sirs, yours faithfully, RIcHARD H. HutTrTon. 


Mr, Hutton, with the heavy duties of an Editor upon him, did not 
immediately reply to the general question of neglected books. He was, 
therefore, asked if he would name the best books upon the great religious 

movement of the present century—a subject upon which he is known to be 


the best qualified person to speak, 


Dr. GARNETT, C.B. 
Deputy Keeper of the Printed Books, British Museum. 
GENTLEMEN, British Museum, January 15th, 1895. 

I must make many apologies for having so long delayed a reply to your 
request to point out undeservedly neglected books. I have found this a much more 
troublesome matter than might appear at first sight, it being difficult for me to ascertain 
whether a book really is neglected, and, when such is the case, whether this may not 
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arise from some sufficient reason not obvious on the surface. With considerable 
diffidence I may name the following as apparently coming within this category :— 
Nichol, Architecture of the Heavens,; Miiller and Donaldson, Hzstory of Greek 
Literature; Finlay’s various Histories of Greece; Wheaton’s Northmen ; Arnold, . 
On Translating Homer; Borrow’s Lavengro. None of these can precisely be said 
to be neglected, but none are so well known as they might be. I might add another 
which is certainly not neglected, but which would be immensely improved by a good 
commentary, bringing it up to the present state of scientific knowledge—Darwin's 
Voyage of a Naturalist. 1 have thought it needless to go very far back, as I doubt 
whether old books can ever be made very popular unless they are absolute classics, 
or unless their revival is assisted by adventitious causes. I regret that I have 
been unable to give any time to the examination of French literature from this 


point of view. I remain, Gentlemen, yours very truly, R. GARNETT. 


We may just add to Dr. Garnett’s delightful letter, that a new edition 
of Borrow’s works might be safely undertaken by Mr. Murray. The 
present edition is very inferior, and the old copies are difficult to get and — 


expensive. 


JUDGE HUGHES. 
DEarR Sirs, Grosvenor Club, Chester, Jan. 7th, 1895. 

I heartily wish you success in your praiseworthy effort to turn the 
attention of the reading public to ‘books of permanent value upon social topics 
which are too little known,’ but don’t see my way to giving any list of such 
books. Living as I do quite out of touch with the reading centres, I have no 
idea whether such books as the late Mr. Maurice’s or Mr. Llewellyn Davies’, 
Mr. Drummond’s and Mr. Kidd’s (to take the examples which first occur to 
me), are or are not neglected. I fear, however, that the reading public of the 
day can have little time to spare from the floods of sensational and shady fiction 
for serious reading, such as you wish to entice them to. They would be, indeed, © 
‘fresh fields and pastures new,’ but, so far as I can see, it will be a long ‘to- 
morrow’ before they turn to them. 

Very truly yours, THoMAS HUGHES. 


Judge Hughes was asked to name neglected books on social ques- 
tions, We think that all, except Mr, Kidd’s book, may be considered 
‘ Wallflowers,’ 
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FREDERIC HARRISON. 


38 Westbourne Terrace, London, W., December 26th, 1894. 


With Mr. Frederic Harrison's Compliments. 

He incloses a short list, assuming that what is required is (1) books © 

of general interest, not of simple amusement; (2) standard well-known books 
(not new); (3) books in current use easily and cheaply accessible. 


List of two or three Standard Books suitable for general reading and of popular 
character which are not so widely read as they deserve to be. 

The Poem of the Cid (Spanish, 13th century), complete in Spanish and French, 
by Damas Henard; Paris, 1858, 4to. French translation by St. Albin; Paris, 
1865, 2 vols. r12mo. English free version by Robert Southey ; various editions 
and in Chandos Classics. 7 

Calderon: a few dramas translated and paraphrased by Edward Fitzgerald; new 
complete edition of translator's works, London, 1887, 2 vols. large 8vo. 

Madame de Lambert: Avis ad’une mére asa fille; Paris, 12mo. Avis dune mere 
a@ son fils; Paris, 12mo. 

Georges Leroy: Lettres sur les animaux, Paris, 12mo. Translated—The [ntelligence 
and Perfectability of Animals ; London, 1870, 12mo. (K. Paul & Co.). 

Arthur Young: TZvavels in France, edited by M. Betham-Edwards; Bohn’s 

Library, 1890. 

E. Gibbon: Autobiography. 

Mr. Harrison has thought long and profoundly on this subject, and 
his name was the first which occurred to us when the question of ‘ Library 
Wallflowers’ came up for consideration. The following are taken from 
some of Mr. Harrison’s other contributions on this same subject, principally 
the articles which he contributed last year to the Forum Magazine :— 

“The survival of certain books and names from generation to generation does 
not depend on merit alone. Boswell’s Lzfe of Johnson is immortal: though we do 
not rank “ Bozzy” asa hero ora genius. Hume's Hstory of England is a classic ; 
though it can hardly be said to be a good book. Few books have ever exercised 
sO amazing an influence as Rousseau’s Social Contract; yet the loosest mind of 


to-day can perceive its sophistry. Burke’s diatribes on the French Revolution 
~ affected the history of Europe; though no one denies that they were inspired by 
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passion and deformed by panic. Hobbes has very few readers to-day; but the 
Leviathan may last as long as More's Utopia, which has hardly more readers 
in our age. Books which attain to an enduring and increasing power are such | 
books as the Fffhics, the Folttics, and the Republic, the Thoughts of Marcus 
Aurelius and of Vauvenargues, the Essays of Bacon and of Hume, Plutarch’s 
Lives, and Gibbon’s Rome. In these we have a mass of pregnant and ever-fertile 
thought in a form that is perenially luminous and inspiring.’ : 


Mr. Harrison has also referred to Disraelias another very much neglected 


author :— 


‘Disraeli’s social and political satires have a peculiar and rare flavour of 
their own, charged with an insight and a vein of wit such-as no other man in 


this century has touched; so that, even though they be in sketches and sometimes —_ 


in mere jeux d'esprit, they bring him into the company of Swift, Voltaire, and 
Montesquieu... . The books on which Disraeli’s reputation alone can be 
founded are Coningsby, Sybil, and Lothaiy, ‘These all contain many striking 
epigrams, ingenious theories, original suggestions, vivacious caricatures, and even 
creative reflections, mixed, it must be admitted, with not a little transparent 
nonsense.’ 


fre 





GRANT ALLEN. 
GENTLEMEN, The Croft, Hind Head, Haslemere, January 2nd, 1895. 

I have racked my brain to think of any neglected book such as those you 
speak of, but can think of none. Indeed, my feeling is that good books of old date 
have got quite enough or too much appreciation, and that it is the new men and the 
new books that are in want of prophets. Should not each generation nourish itself — 
chiefly on its own literature, the problems then and there before it? I can think of 
only one recent book which might go to swell your list, and that is Mr. J. G._ 
Frazers Zhe Golden Bough, a work of astonishing learning and profound interest, 
which has somehow failed hitherto to attract a tithe of the attention to which 


it is entitled. 
Faithfully yours, GRANT ALLEN. 


Mr. Grant Allen's literary judgments have been frequently received 
with very mixed feelings; but whatever adverse criticisms can be passed 
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upon them, this much may be said, that he has most unselfishly been the 


friend of the young author, witness his famous Fortnightly article on 
William Watson. 


The Right Hon. SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., MP. 


GENTLEMEN, [Tigh Elms, Farnborough R.S.O., Kent, December 28th, 1894. 
The books which seem to me most unaccountably neglected are the great 
~ masterpieces of antiquity. I mean, for instance, Homer, Herodotus, Plato (say the 


Apology and Phaedo), Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Plutarch’s Zzves, &c. These 
are all most instructive and interesting. 





I am, your obedient servant, JoHN LUBBOCK. 





Dr. FURNIVALL. 
December 28th, 1894. 


I think English folk’s neglect of their old English literature a great disgrace 
to them. We ought to have 1000 subscribers to our Early English Text Society 
(see list herewith) instead of 300. The books which deal with our early social life 
ought specially to be read, such as &. &. Meals and Manners (E. E. T. Society), and 
William Harrison’s Description of England, 1577-87, and Stubbes’s duatomie of 
A buses, 1593 (New Shakspere Society), for Elizabethan England. ‘The earliest 
Englishing of Thomas a Kempis’s De /mitatione Christi (about 1450), issued by 
the E.E.T. Society, has been strangely overlooked. So have our many fine early 
alliterative poems. Our grand New English Dictionary gets hardly any support. It 
~ now owes the Clarendon Press about 32,000/., because ignoramuses won't buy it. 


B, JB URNA Le 
Particulars of any of these publications may be had from Messrs, 
Hatchard, Dr, Furnivall would no doubt support equally vigorously the 
much-neglected publications of The Ballad Society. 





The Hon. REGINALD B. BRETT. 
Orchard Lea, Windsor Forest, January 4th, 1895. 
Lady Cowper's Diary, Selwyn’s Memoirs, by Jesse, Correspondence of the first 
Lord Malmesbury, Gibbon’s Autobiography, Memoirs of Hugh Eliot, Memorials of 
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Henry Cockburn, Journal of Henry Cockburn. These, together with the works 
of Sir George Cornwall Lewis, are all books which seem to me to command a 
degree of attention altogether incommensurate with their great merit. 

It is difficult to understand why Sir George C. Lewis’s works, which are 
exceedingly rare and costly, have not been reprinted. 

REGINALD B. BReTT. 

I have not limited this reply to the XVIIIth Century. . The question was 

exceedingly difficult to answer. 


Mr. Brett's contribution will be read with great interest, as coming 


from one of the best read men in English Society. 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 


GENTLEMEN, 49 Lennox Gardens, S.W., January 1st, 1895. 


I fully sympathise with your object, but it is not easy to suggest three 
books to which the reading public require easier access than they have at present. 
It is safe to say that a// first and second-class literature of the past three centuries 
have been brought easily within the reach of English readers, either by new editions 
or in attractive condensations, such as Froude’s recently published Lectures on 
Erasmus. ‘There are, however, some books which every one would profit by reading 
from end to end. One of these is Lockhart’s Life of Sv Walter Scott, which is not 
only the history of remarkable achievement, but the delineation of a broad and 
noble character. Another striking and pathetic work in biography is Smiles’ 
Lyfe of Robert Dick, Geologist and Botanist. The Gay Science, by E. Dallas, 
published about thirty-three years ago, deserves attention as a charming medley of 
literary allusion and anecdote. Slighter works, which ought not to fall out of sight, 
are Abraham Hayward’s 47¢ of Dining,.and T. “rae Jones’ (Aytoun’s) f7rmilian - 
a CE Tragedy. 

I am Gentlemen, faithfully yours, HERBERT MAXWELL. 


The art of reading is known to few men so well as to Sir Herbert 


Maxwell. 
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THE HEAD MASTER OF ETON COLLEGE. 


Barons Down, Dulverton, December 26th, 1894. 


Dr. Warre presents his compliments to Messrs. Hatchard. He thinks it 
difficult to give any satisfactory reply to their request, and can only off-hand mention 
three books which occur to him as being of great interest, and not known to as many 
people as they deserve: 7he Naturalist in La Plata, Wudson; Where Three 
Empires Meet, Knight; Lrish Idylls, Jane Barlow. He naturally hears something 
of the books that boys are reading, and is struck with indications that, while Scott is 
holding his own with the rising generation, it can hardly be said that Dickens or 
Thackeray, to say nothing of Bulwer Lytton, Penimore Cooper, and others who 
interested the boys of forty years ago, are now prevailing over the ‘yellow backs’ 
which flood the bookstalls. 


JOHN DAVIDSON. 


DEAR SIRS, " Grosvenor Club, New Bond Street, January 4th, 1895. 


I am obliged by your circular, and I think your plan a very good one; but I 
am afraid I can be of little help to you. My own reading has always followed main 
roads, and I have therefore little or no acquaintance with less-known books. I have 
often wondered if Doz Quixote, undoubtedly the greatest prose book in the world, 
was regularly and universally read in England. Might I suggest that every English 
man and woman should réad Carlyle’s Past and Present, and perhaps the Latter 
Day Pamphlets, once a year? Is Stendhal’s La Chartreuse de Parme—the best 
novel since Dou Quixote—at all known in this country? 

Yours very truly, Joun DavIpson. 


The last book which Mr. Davidson names is very little known. in 
England, and we do not remember any application for it for many years 
past. It was originally published in 1839, and there was, we believe, an 
English translation—TZhe Carthusian Nun of Parma. ‘The author's real 


name was Bayles. He was born at Grenoble in 1783. 
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F. C. BURNAND. 
Editor of ° Punch? 


I haven't time ; but I should recommend every one to get the whole series 
of Happy Thoughts. ECR 


The largeness of the order need not have deterred Mr. Burnand from 


recommending that article of rising value, a complete set of Punch. 


ANDREW LANG. 


GENTLEMEN, 8 Gibson Place, St. Andrew's, Scotland. 


My literary preferences are pretty well known to every one who thinks they — 
deserve attention. I fear, therefore, that I can do no good by supplying a list 


of books I chance to like. 
I remain, faithfully yours, A. LANG, 


We hope that our memory is not misleading us when we say that 
Mr. Lang has expressed somewhere a liking for the novels of Miss Rhoda 
Broughton and Miss Braddon. Take also the authors to whom the 
‘Letters to Dead Authors’ were addressed, and you probably know Mr. 
Lang's literary preferences pretty accurately. How many of these are 


neglected authors is certainly another question. 


THE HEAD MASTER OF HARROW SCHOOL. 


flarrow School, January 24th, 1895. 


The Head Master of Harrow School very much regrets that, owing to 
his absence from home, the letters of Messrs. Hatchard have been left unanswered. 
He is not quite clear as to the scope of the question, but the books he would 
suggest are—in English: Bunyan’s f/oly War, Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas,; in 
French: Fénelon’s 7é/émache,; Rousseau’s Hmile. 


In this connection it may not be inappropriate to recall the fact that 
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So 





Dr. Welldon lectured last year upon the ‘Art of Reading, and the 
following extract from the report of his lecture may be added to his 
kind and helpful letter :— 


‘What books are they that should be read not with the eye only but with 
the soul, they will be such books as, in the German phrase, have been ‘‘ epoch- 
making,” and have exercised a lasting influence upon the current of human thought. 
They are not many; but in them is contained the essence of all literature. In 
Religion,*the Bible, and these two books which are most closely founded upon 
it, the De /mitatione Christi and The Pilgrim's Progress; in Poetry, the writings, 
or some at least of the writings, of the four great masters — Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Goethe —who guard the portals of human sentiment for all time; 
in History, Thucydides and Gibbon as respectively illustrating the perfection of 
historical science in miniature and on a scale of majestic dignity; in Philosophy, 
Plato's Republic, which by the genius of the late Master of Balliol has been made 
an English Classic, and Pascal's Pensées; in Political Science, Aristotle's Fo/izics, 
Montesquieu'’s L’Espvit des Lots, and Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations; in 
Science, Bacon’s Novum Organum, Newton’s Principia (if it be intelligible to you), 
and Darwin's Origin of Spectes—these are all, or nearly all, the books that have 
been ‘‘epoch-making,” and to read these will be to enter, however humbly, into 
the temple of knowledge and truth.’ 





THE CHIEF RABBI. 


22 Finsbury Square, London, January 3rd, 1895. 


The Chief Rabbi presents his compliments to Messrs. Hatchard, and 
subjoins a brief list of books in the department of literature with which he is most 
conversant, that should be either republished or translated:—Works of Philo- 
Judzus, Dr. Deutsch’s article on the ‘Talmud,’ in his Lztevary Remains (Murray, 
1874). Karpeles’ Geschichte der Jtidischen Literatur (Berlin, Oppenheim, 1886). 


THE SQUIRE AND THE PRIVY COUNCILLOR. 


A gentleman referred to recently in The Spectator as the doyen of 
the English county squires, whose long experience of public life and close 
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friendship with literary men have made his name a very familiar one, but : 
who does not wish us to make his name public, was asked the general — 
question as to neglected books, and further, to name certain good books 
on Agriculture and Cookery, subjects upon which he speaks with great 
authority. Among the books which this venerable squire and Privy | 
Councillor names are the following :— 
Maurice (F. D.), Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy. | if os 
Locke (John), Assay on Human Understanding. (Fraser's edition.) . Pe 
Modern Philosophy from Bacon to Descartes. amps Low, & Si 
Lotze’s Metaphysics, and Microcosmos. 
The Lzves of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume in Blackwood’s Philosophical Series. 
Knight's Aspects of Theism. 


Martineau’s Study of Religion, Types of Ethical Theory. 
Ilingworth’s Bampton Lectures. 


Some of our squires are evidently well up in Philosophy ae Theology es 
Several of these volumes mean a good deal of hard reading. Mrs. Humphry ae 
Ward could not have been far wrong when she drew the character 
of Mr. Wendover in Robert Elsmere. In Cookery the squire names a 
Guthrie Wright's Cookery Primer and _ Harrison's Shilful Cook. Ingg 
Agriculture he gives Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm and Lloyd’ sf 
Lectures at King’s dgessicn 
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Baws By MAX NORDAU. 
; English Edition, in one vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 17s. net. Just Published. 


© OREA, OR CHO-SEN, the Land of the Morning Calm. 
eee By TNs HENRY SAVAGE-LANDOR. 
With Thirty-eight Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, and a Portrait. Demy 8vo. ish 


Daily Telegraph.—‘ As a pleasant volume, dealing with an almost unknown country on the eve of its transformation . . .. this book is 
opportune and extremely interesting.’ 


CORRECTED IMPRESSIONS. Essays on Victorian Writers. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘ We lay down the book with an increased liking and esteem for its author.’ 
Literary World.—' Having read the book from cover to cover, our only regret was that there was no-more ‘of it.’ 








‘gen TWO GREAT PLAYS. ae “| 
‘LITTLE EYOLF. By Henrik Issen. Translated by Wittiam ArcHER. Small 4to. — 


With Portrait. 5s. Daily Chronicle.—‘ Ibsen stands out as incomparably the most powerful intellectual influence of his day.’ 


‘THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY. A Play in Four Acts. By Arraur W. Pivexo. 


Small 4to. cloth, with a New Portrait in Photogravure. 5s. 
Globe.—‘ “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’’ was and is a success... . because... . in every case the portraiture is as masterly as it is fresh.’ j! 





















HISTORICAL WORES. 
Two Books on Russia. 


PH STORY OF A THRONE (Catherine If. of Russia). From the French of 


K. WALISZEwski. With a Portrait. Two vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 


World— No novel that ever was written could comapete with this historical monograph in absorbing interest, in the terrible aspect of the “human document’’ 
that it furnishes, in the enforced admiration of the woman’s ability, and the spontaneous repulsion from her mind and her methods which it inspires, in the J} 
tremendous retribution, the devil-delighting irony of her degrading death. The book is admirably written, and the translation is worthy of the original.’ 


“ALEXANDER III. OF RUSSIA. By Cuartes Lowe, M.A., Author of ‘ Prince | 


Bismarck: an Historical Biography.’ Crown 8vo. with Portrait in Photogravure. 6s. 


St. James's Budget.—‘ A clever and admirable performance; worthy of careful attention from all who would know the history of this unhappy monarch,” 
Athenzum.—‘ A most interesting and valuable volume.’ World.—‘ The book is absorbingly interesting.’ 










Social and Literary France. 


- EDMOND AND JULES DE GONCOURT. With Letters a Leaves from their 


Journals. Compiled and Translated. With Eight New and Original Portraits. Two vols. demy 8vo. 325, 


Scotsman. —‘ Their book teads pleasantly on without a dull page.’ : 
Realm.—‘ It is impossible to indicate the immense variety of entertaining and often profoundly interesting matter which these volumes contain.] 
St. James's Gazette.—‘ There is a little of every sort in these journals—-politics, criticism, moral philosophy, and anecdote—and it is all worth reading. 


“MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE, Translated from the French by ‘ 


Lapy Mary Loyp. With many Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Times.—‘ They are written in the breezy style of a sailor.’ 
St. James's Gazette.—‘ This is one of the’most entertaining volumes of memoirs that have appeared within recent years.’ 


- NAPOLEON AND THE FAIR SEX, Translated from the French of Panne is 


Masson. With Ten Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ The author shows that this side of Napoleon’s life must be understood by those who would realise the manner of man he was.’ 


“NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
THE EBB-TIDE: A Trio and Quartette. By Ropert | ELDER CONKLIN, AND OTHER STORIES. 
















Louis STEvENSON and Lioyp OsBourNE. Fourteenth Thousand. 6s. By Frank Harris. Second Hammons 6Se 
: mee VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK. By W.E. Norris. | AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA. ByW. J. bE Nees . 
New Edition, uniform with ‘ The Countess Radna. + 6s. 65 is 





THE MANXMAN. By Hat Carne. 48th Thousand. | A DAUGHTER OF THIS WORLD, By 


F, BATTERSHALL. 6s. 
. BONDMAN. By Hatt Caine. New Edition, |: , | 
| | ies with ‘The Manxman.’ Wish a Portrait of the Author. Thirty-first THE POTTER’S THUMB. By FLORA ANN NIE a 

















_ Thousand. 6s. SteEeL. New Edition, uniform with ‘ From the Five Rivers,’ 6s, 
EPISODES. By G. S. Srreret, Author of ‘The Auto- | ASTREET IN SUBURBIA. By Epwin W. PUGH. \ 
‘biography of a Boy.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6. Crown 8vo, paper, 25, 6d. net, postage, 3d. ; cloth, 3s. net, postage, 44d, 
ees «Ad m.—' The observation they discover is at once so shrewd and so WPioncer Series, Vi Gh an ; 
/ ‘subtly discriminating, that neither society nor individual can—in an honest ON THE EVE, By IvAN TURGENEV. Translated. by 


moment—disavow the picture. Add to this that they are set forth with a 






; delicacy, a restraint, an irony, which make their effect the more painful. ’ } __ Mrs. GaRNETT. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. net. [Vol. IIL. of Turgenev's Novels. 
; - Bookseller.—‘ Abundantly make up for their brevity by their cleverness o +a 
2, composition and individuality of characterisation,” TH. HE SURRENDER ® *,O F MARGA R E Ke 


 Realm.—‘It is all intensely clever; the “moments ” are chosen with great BELLARMINE, By ADELINE Seven Uniform with eS > ee of a 
petits ate observation i is pevarsaly accurate.’ Penitent Soul,’ by the same Author. 35+ 6d. ‘ 
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ORIGINAL NOVELS IN THE SIX SHILLING FORM. 


Uniform crown 8vo. volumes, bound in cloth, 6s. each. 


~~ 


Volumes Published in this Series. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE.— Perlycross: a Tale of 


} ' the Western Hills. 


‘A noteworthy book... 
England.’—Sectator. 


| By WILLIAM BLACK.—Highland Cousins. 


‘The story is a delightful one. Indeed, it is long since Mr. Black has given 
us so much of his best as in these fascinating pages.’—Speaker * 


By J OHN HICKS.—The Man from Oshkosh. 
ory. 
‘A record of real experiences and adventures. . 

















. In essence a study of rural life in south-western 





. « An entertaining book.’— 
The Tines. 


By FERGUS HUME.—tThe Gates of Dawn. 


* A story full of glowing pictures of land and sea.’— Morning Post. 
* The best story that Mr. Fergus Hume has yet done. . . in short, it recalls 
the work of Mr. B, L. Farjeon.’—-The Academy. 


“| By S. LEVETT YEATS.—The Honour of Savelli. 


i An Historical Romance. 
; : ' ©Written in a genuine and fine romantic spirit... . 
by every one who reads it.’—Scotsman. 


By G. W. CABLE.—J ohn March, Southerner. 
By J. A. STEUART.—In the Day of Battle. 


* A straightforward, rattling, breezy romance. It is a gallant story, in which 
the exciting adventures tumble over each other’s heels. A good, honest, whole- 
some novel. In the ranks of our new school of romance the author deserves. to 
find a prominent place.’"—Dazly Telegraph. 


By HARTLEY CARMICHAEL. Rooted in 


Dishonour, 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & COMPANY, LimiTep, 
Tae St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


‘BODLEY HEAD BELLES LETTRES, 


New Volumes of the ‘Keynotes’ Series. 
NOW READY. ~ 


THE WOMAN WHO DID. 
By GRANT ALLEN. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. Second Edit, Now Ready. 


©The idea is genuinely and even nobly tragic. Herminia is a rare and fine 
creature.’—Dazly Chronicle. 


DISCORDS. - 
By GEORGE EGERTON. Third Edition Now Ready. 


* Readers who have a leaning to psychological fiction, and who revel in such 
_ studies of character as George Meredith’s *‘ Diana of the Crossways,” will find much 
to interest them in these clever stories. —Western Daily Press. 
‘ There is no escape from the fact that it is vividly interesting.’ 
; The Christian World. 
‘ With all her realism there is a refinement and a pathos and a brilliance of style 
that lift the book into a region altogether removed from the merely sensational or 
the merely repulsive. It is a book that one might read wlth a pencil in his hand, for 
it is studded with many fine, vivid passages. —Weekly Scotswan. 
‘She has many fine qualities. Her work throbs with temperament, and here and 
there we come upon touches that linger in the memory as of things felt and seen, not 
read of, —Daily News. 


Will be heartily enjoyed 














THE 
GREAT GOD PAN and THE INMOST LIGHT, 
By ARTHUR MACHEN. [Ready. 


‘Since Mr. Stevenson played with the crucibles of science in ‘* Dr. Jekyll and 
_ Mr. Hyde” we have not encountered a more successful experiment of the sort.’ 
i: s Pall Mall Gazette. 
Py ‘Nothing so appalling as these tales has been given to publicity within our 
_ ‘remembrance; in which, nevertheless, such ghastly fictions as Poe’s ‘‘ Telltale Heart,” 
Bulwer's ‘The Houseand the Brain,” and Le Fanu’s ‘‘ In a Glass Darkly,” still are 
vividly present. ‘The supernatural element is utilised with extraordinary power and 
effectiveness in both these blood-chilling masterpieces.’—Daily Telegraph. 
~* He imparts the shudder of awe without giving rise to a feeling of disgust. Let 
_ me strongly advise any one anxious for a real, durable thrill, to get it.,—Wosnan. 
—_. *Ifany one labour§ under a burning desire to experience the sensation familiarly 
| known as making one’s flesh creep, he can hardly do better than read “The Great 
: God Pan,’’’— Speaker. 


| JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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| SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, % C0,’S 


“SKETCHES in THE HUNTING FIELD. By A. E.T. | 


_- + London: StRaNGEWAYs, Printers, Tower Sircek steppe Circus HE: =a tyiertgs ie ees 



























CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW 
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CHINA, PRESENT AND PAST: ° Foreign Intercourse, 
Progress, and Resources, the Missionary Question, &c. By R. S. GUNDRY, 
Author of ‘China and her Neighbours,’ Demy 8vo. _ [in Ma 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE: Its Origin, Cour 
Promoters, and Results. By V. MARMERY, with an Introduction by Samu: 
Laine. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Reaa 


A YEAR OF SPORT AND NATURAL HISTORY 
Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Falconry, and Fishing. With Chapters on Birds 

' of Prey, the Nidification of Birds, and the Habits of British Wild Birds and 
Animals. Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. With numerous Illustrations 

by Frank Feller, Cecil Aldin, A. T. Elwes, Stanley Berkeley, G. E. Lodge, &c. 
Demy 4to, 21s. net. a (Ready. 


WATSON. A New Edition, with numerous Illustrations by John Sturgess 
Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. a 


GUN, RIFLE, and HOUND IN EAST and WEST. || — 
By ‘SNAFFLE.’ With Illustrations by H. Dixon. Demy 8vo. 145s ee 


< 


THE HISTORY of ART in PRIMITIVE GREECE — 
(Mycenian). By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. With | 
553 Illustrations. ‘Two vols., imperial 8vo. 42s. Ea: 2 @: 


DAYS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. Written during Activ 
Service in the Crimean, Chinese, Austro-Prussian (1866), and Franco-German ~ 
(2870-71) Wars. By Sir C. P. BEAUCHAMP-WALKER, K.C.B. With } 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. 18s. ; 


jo 
LIFE OF WARREN HASTINGS, First Govemonigena en 
of India. By Col, G. B. MALLESON, C.S,I. With Portrait. Demy 8yo. 18s. 7 


WOMAN IN INDIA. By MARY FRANCES BILLING- 
TON. Dedicated by Permission to H.R.H. the Duchess of Connaught. With 
an Introduction by the MarcHIONESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, C.le and: ; 
numerous Illustrations by Herbert Johnson and others. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PATRICIAN CLUB. 
By ALBERT D, VANDAM. A New.and Cheap Edition in one vol. Crown | 
8vo. 35. 6a. [Ready. | 


THE STAR OF FORTUNE: 3 Story of the Indian Mutiny. 
By J. E. MUDDOCK. A New and Cheap Edition in one vol.” Crown 8vo 
38. 6d. (Ready. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL,. LIMIEHD 
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Price 30s. Measurement, 12 ins. square, © 


(Any size made to order.) a 


In Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, Ebony, Green Ash, Oy 





_HATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, W. 
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